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LITERARY CLEARANCE SALES. 


Every busy writer should stop for house- 
cleaning every now and then. I fancy my 
desk is like that of the average writer, with 
luckless manuscripts tucked away here and 
there — abandoned verses and _ short stories 
— seasonal articles that have been put away 
for a year and a day — suggestions and data 
of many kinds—and manuscripts that were 
like homing pigeons, although I never could 
understand exactly why. From time to time 
there comes a day when I get them all out — 
every last manuscript —and looking at them 
impersonally, as if they were written by some 
one else, I assort them into four classes : — 

1. Manuscripts that, read critically now, 
seem hopeless. 

2. Manuscripts that seem to need only a 
new chance. 


3. Manuscripts that need re-typing, or re- 
construction, or timely approach. 

4. Manuscripts that have salable ideas or 
sections, or other possibilities. 

The only thing to do with the manuscripts 
in Pile 1 is to see whether there is in any of 
them an idea that may be valuable, —and, if 
so, make a note of it, and then let the waste 
basket receive them. Pile 2 deserves careful 
thought. Here are manuscripts that on re- 
reading seem good and probably salable, al- 
though they have not been sold. The thing 
to do is to apply the principles of salesman- 
ship. Consider the market, the manuscripts’ 
appeal, and then make a list of new prospects, 
determined to try them all faithfully, if nec- 
essary, and extraordinary things may hap- 
pen. One story I took from my desk in this 
way had been offered to several of the high- 
grade women’s magazines, only to be returned. 
Aiming high, I sent it to an exclusive literary 
magazine, and back came a check for $115 -— 
and the manuscript had been lying in my desk 
for a whole year! Recently I sold to a thea- 
trical magazine a short poem about a dancer 
which before had brought to me only a series 
of rejection slips. 

Pile 3 needs serious attention when you can 
spare time, but the manuscripts can be classi- 
fied, re-typed or re-written, if necessary, and 
if, re-reading them, you still have faith in 
them, some of them will ultimately bring re- 
turns. All timely articles should be made 
ready to send out, and tagged with the date 
of sending —a little early, rather than a little 
late, for their special messages. Some of the 
manuscripts in this pile and in Pile 2 that 
have been rejected by the literary or high- 
grade magazines may perhaps be sold to 
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smaller magazines, which do not pay much but 
still pay something. In one “clearance sale” 
I landed five manuscripts with two magazines 
and got requests for “more” from both, one 
of the requests asking for a regular monthly 
offering of “inspirational editorials” for 
women and a feature article every other 
month. 

Complete reconstruction of stories or arti- 
cles requires one’s best effort and should not 
be undertaken until the work can be _ thor- 
oughly done. 

Pile 4 also needs attention with time and 
thought unlimited, but manuscripts that have 
not been sold in their original form often 
contain ideas, sections, or paragraphs that can 
be sold, either separately or combined in new 


arrangements. To illustrate: I found that 
one wordy article on “Old-time Customs,” 
unearthed from my desk, could be cut into 
three separate manuscripts —a short filler on 
“ Old-fashioned Courtesy”; an entertainment 
article for a farm paper ; and an article on 
“The Simplicity of Luncheon Service,” which 
I sold to a household magazine. Another 
unsuccessful article on shopping yielded sev- 
eral paragraphs which I worked over into 
short “ fillers” for Trade Papers. Ah! Trade 
Papers! How few writers recognize their 
money-making possibilities! They are ever 
hungry for ideas, and every writer ought to 
have ideas, although every writer cannot al- 
ways feel the inspiration of imagination. 
Ednah Ialton. 






SERVICE JOURNALS AS A FIELD FOR WRITERS 





\ field for writers, fertile but almost en 
tirely neglected, is to be found in the so-called 
service publications of the United States Army. 
Each of the fifteen or more arms of the na- 
tion’s permanent military establishment has its 
own periodical. The journals representing the 
larger branches of the army appear monthly. 
The others are published on a bi-monthly or 
tri-monthly basis. In size the issues average 
about one hundred pages. 

The service magazines are not published at 
government expense, and in no way are they 
to be considered as “ official” publications. 
Their editorial policies are controlled by asso 
ciations, of regular army and reserve corps 
officers of the various arms. For example, 
the Infantry Journal is published by the United 
States Infantry Association, the Cavalry 
Journal by the United States Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, and the Military Engineer by the So 
ciety of Military Engineers. 

To the average writer, whose knowledge of 
military affairs is limited, it would seem that 
the army journals would be of too professional 


a nature to afford opportunity for his efforts. 
These magazines are technical to a great ex- 
tent, but not to the exclusion of articles which 
are of general interest to any average body of 
\merican citizens ; and the army officers 
must be included in the latter classification. 
Taking at random of few numbers of recent 
date, we find in the Cavalry Journal an article 
on the care and preservation of leather. This 
same article might have been written for any 
one of a number of leather-trade journals. 
The Field Artillery journal contains an article 
on harness and animal traction. The Journal 
of the United States Artillery runs “ Fear in 
Battle,” a psychological study which might have 
appeared in the Sunday magazine section of a 
daily newspaper. In one number of the Mili- 
tary Engineer are to be found three contribu- 
tions in which no mention of the military is 
made : “Bituminous Pavement Design,” 
‘Bridges in Paris,” and “Good Roads in 
France The Infantry Journal goes into such 
fields as “A Fool and his Money,” dealing 
with investments, “A City under Bolsheviki 
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Rule,” “Desolation and Suffering among Si- 
berian Prisoners,” and yarious articles on the 
psychological side of war. 

The should offer 
evidence to the writer that even though he 
knows but little of martial has 
here a field worthy of his literary experimen- 
tation and one that might be the means of add- 
ing somewhat to his income. 


foregoing list sufficient 


matters, he 


To writers who served as officers during the 
World War is afforded the greatest oppor 
tunity for writing for the service papers. The 
literary profession had its proportionate share 
of the 
officers who served in the 


thousand commissioned 
American Army 
1919. Many will read this arti- 
Have they not overlooked a worth-while 


two hundred 


from 1917 to 
cle. 
field failing to 
for the journal of the branch of the service to 
which they belonged? 


for their endeavors in write 


The mission of the small regular army in 
keep abreast 
and 


peace times is to of the ever- 


changing methods material of warfare. 
Every new idea relating to military affairs is 
given due consideration. There may be former 
officers of infantry who during their terms of 
active service did not consider the attack for- 
mations used by the “doughboys” as of the 
They might base their conclusions upon 
battle They 


methods which to them seem to offer improve- 


best. 


actual experience, can suggest 


ment over those formerly employed. A few 
moments with the typewriter might result in 
the acceptance of their article by the Infantry 
Journal, and the satisfaction of knowing that 
their ideas are being considered by the officers 
of the army, not to mention the receipt of a 
check of from five to fifteen dollars for their 
pains. 

The writers whose fortune it is to travel are 
enabled to make excellent 
A New York 


than casual 


use of the army 
publications. 


with 


policeman reads 


more interest a. newspaper 
item dealing with the methods of police pro- 
tection The 


concerned 


employed in European cities. 


motion-picture manufacturer is 
with the paragraph on the latest developments 
in his industry in Australia. More so, even, 
is the regular army officer, the man whose pro- 
fession is that of arms, interested in the land 


forces of other nations. 
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As this article is being written the daily 
newspapers are featuring the possibilities of an 
armed clash between Costa Rica and Panama. 
In reading his morning paper the professional 
soldier, and for that matter many a civilian, 
questions himself as to the military strength 
of the two little republics, the make-up of their 
armies, and the equipment of their forces. To 
the amateur writer at present located in Costa 
Rica is presented an excellent opportunity to 
write an interesting article for one of 
service journals elucidating upon these 
ters. Or better still, should the armed forces 
of Costa Rica boast of not only infantry but 
artillery as well, a short story written on each 
Central American 
republic’s army for the publications published 


United 


of these branches of the 
by the corresponding services of the 
States Army would be remunerative. 
Writers who travel will do well to bear the 
\ visit to a Brit- 
ish Indian regiment’s post, the 


military magazines in mind. 
re-organization 
of a South American country’s cavalry forces, 
and the recruitment of France’s colonial troops 
are subjects which afford splendid ideas for 
the man on the ground. 

The payment made for articles by the ser- 
vice journals varies. In the majority of 
from five to fifteen dollars is paid for an ac- 
cepted manuscript, the check being forwarded 
upon publication of the issue in which the arti- 
run, 


cle is The average check probal ly runs 
from 


Not 


length but the proper development of the idea 


about ten dollars. Articles are found of 


one to ten thousand words in length. 


is the governing factor in the acceptance of 
the story. 

\ partial list of the army publications, in- 
cluding those which probably offer the best 
opportunities for the young writer, follows 


The United 


fantry Cavalry 


Infantry Journal, States In- 


Association ;_ the Journal, 
United 


Service 


United States Cavalry Association; the 
States Air Service, Army and Navy 
Association; the Field Artillery 

United States Field Artillery 
\rmy Ordnance, Army Ordnance Association, 
and The Military Engineer, Society of Mili- 
tary Engineers. The place of publication of 


Journal, 
\ssociation ; 


all the above-mentioned journals is Washing- 
ton, D. C. Harry IV’. 


GoveRNors Istanp, N. Y. H. 


Caygill. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

ee 

Is it necessary now that all manuscripts 
offered to editors or publishers shall be type- 
written? Some editors may say “No.” An 
illegible manuscript, they will tell you, has no 
chance, but a manuscript plainly written with 


a pen will receive due attention and get into 
print if it is good. No doubt these editors 
are quite sincere, but do they realize fully 
the prejudice — perhaps unconscious — that 
all of us (including editors ) have against 
doing unnecessary work? No matter how 
clearly a manuscript may be written with a 
pen, it cannot be as legible as a manuscript in 
good typewritten form. Let any editor judg 
ing manuscripts consider his feelings when, 
after reading a dozen or more typewritten 
offerings, he takes up one that is written with 
a pen. No matter how clear the writing may 
be he must give the manuscript extra atten- 
tion to determine its worth, and if the writ- 
ing is only ordinary, unless the opening gives 
unusual promise, the editor is pretty sure to 
put down the manuscript unread. He may 
have no conscious prejudice against typewritten 
manuscripts per se, but he has an instinctive 
deep-seated prejudice against doing more 
work than is necessary, and the result is that 
he passes up the pen-written manuscript in 
favor of manuscripts that are easier to read. 


The moral is that, no matter what editors 
say, all manuscripts now should be submitted 
in typewritten form. If a writer does not 
have a typewriter he should get one or get 
access to one somehow, or if he cannot do 
that he should have his manuscripts typewrit- 
ten for him by somebody who does such work. 
A new typewriter costs a good deal, but if a 
writer can manage it the purchase of a good 
new machine is the best investment. A good 
second-hand machine is not to be despised, 
but a poor, worn-out machine is not worth to 
the writer what it costs, no matter how little 
that may be. Moreover, a good machine 
must be well cared for, the type must be kept 
clean, the ribbon must be fresh, and care must 
be taken by the operator to do good work, or 
the manuscripts produced will be at a dis- 
advantage —as pen-written manuscripts un- 
questionably are. 

ss 

The poet who does not make a practice of 
reading his verses aloud —to himself alone, 
of course — misses an excellent means of self- 
instruction. If there are faults in a poem —- 
m the meter, in the rhyme, in the expression — 
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they are pretty sure to be noticeable when the 
lines are read aloud. A good poem reads as 
easy as prose ; if verses have awkward ex- 
pressions, faulty rhythm, imperfect rhymes, 
they cannot be read aloud without effort, and 
reading them aloud is likely to show what 
the matter with them is. The poet, however, 
should do the reading aloud in_ solitude. 
Poems should never be read by the author to 
others until they are perfect—and there are 
almost no perfect poems written. 
ane 

William Le Queux, the English author, we 
are told, recently completed a whole novel in 
the space of three weeks. It probably will 
not be immortal. 

‘"* 

There are two classes of writers who will 
never be successful—those who speak of 
their “brain children” and those who talk 
about “the writing game.” 

ein 


QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.1 


I have an offer from a publisher to bring 
out a book of my poems, the expense to be 
divided between us. Would you advise me 
to accept it? Re te Be 

{On general principles it is not advisable 
for an author to pay either part or the whole 
of the cost of publishing a book, if his object 
is to get financial return from the enterprise. 
Generally the return from the sale of a book 
so published does not reimburse the author 
for his expenditure. If a publisher cannot be 
found who will bring out the book without 
expense to the author, the chances are that 
the publication of the book will not be profit- 
able financially. On the other hand, if an 
author desires to see his book in print, with- 
out regard to the financial return, a “ fifty- 
fifty” offer from a publisher is worthy of 
consideration, but the publisher should be 
asked to state particulars—the number of 
pages in the proposed book, the style of publi- 
cation, the number of copies to be printed, the 
number of copies to be bound in cloth, and 


the estimated total expense to be divided be- 
tween the publisher and the author.] 


I am having a book published, and my pub- 
lisher writes to me about “S. & S. C.” paper 
and the “point” system. What does he 
mean? pa 2 

[ Paper pulp comes from the machine a wet, 
plastic mass. If permitted to dry on the wire 
and felt conveyers, it is called Antique Book; 
if passed through steel rollers, it becomes 
Machine Finish; when ironed still smoother, 
it is English Finish ; if run through calender 
rolls which revolve at different speeds, pro- 
ducing friction, it is polished and is called 
Sized and Super Calendered —* S. & S. C.” 

Coated paper is made by coating the sur- 
face of Machine Finish paper with a mixture 
of clay and an adhesive. When this Coated 
paper is polished, it is called High Finish 
Coated ; when the polishing process is omitted, 
and a special process is employed, the paper 
is called Dull Finish. 

The point system of type measurement is 
an American innovation. An inch is divided 
into seventy-two parts. A point is equivalent 
to one seventy-second of an inch. Thus eight- 
point type — formerly called brevier — like 
this in which the body of THE WRITER is set, 
is eight seventy-seconds or one-ninth of an 
inch in height. Thus, nine lines of eight-point 
solid will measure one inch. What was form- 
erly called pica is now twelve point. It is 
twelve seventy-seconds or 
inch high. 
set solid, 


one-sixth of an 
Six lines of twelve-point or pica, 
will therefore inch, 
What was formerly called nonpareil is now 


measure one 


six-point type.] 





> 
[This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 
If publishers, editors, and reviewers persist 


in praising salacious sex stories, stories of 
criminals, of graft, ete., the 
Americans fed on such unwholesome diet will 
You cannot 


The present 


eeneration of 


desirable citizens. 


touch pitch and not be defiled. 


hardly be 
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outbreak of crime is largely traceable to the 


intimate association of young people with 
criminals through books and periodicals, and 
the moving The 


present-day editors 


pictures. blame rests with 


writers, publishers, and 
reviewers and the film writers and producers. 
Many 
Magazines and 


b« “ ks, 


(,ERARDSTOWN 


parents and educators are cutting out 
many of the 
for this cause M. 
West \ 


a, 


ver) popular 
Emma Gray. 


Not 


of your 


thi se 


liter : 


only your own experiences but 


friends may ve \ profitable 
ary material 
\ friend of 


a humorous experience with a 


laughingly related 
bottle of old 
The 
liked the 
sand-word elaborated from the episode, 
for it first trip. <A 
with a woman in regard to the 
to New pled 


experiences in preparing 


mine on 


fashioned, home-made yeast managing 


editor of Grit evidenth two-thou- 
story 
sold on conversation 
food peculiar 
with the 


old-time dishes re 


England, ¢ personal 


lated by my mother and a professional cook, 
New England 
sold to Holland’s 


American 


] 


resulted in two articles on old 


dishes, one of which was 


and the other to Cook 
\nimals 
in some experiences which 
little 


animals, and similat 


Magazine, 


ery. Our Dumb seemed interested 
inhabitants of our 
with wild 


northern town have had 


material, worked up into 
stories, was readily) 
Sunday School 
bought a Ford his 


the kindly 


rode a cow 1 ner 


accepted by the editor of 


i 


papers. “Friend Husband 


riences caught the 
editor of 


expe 
Fordowner 
childhood her 
sold to a 


€ xperic nce 


attention of 
Mother 
ride, arranged 


in story form, chil- 


dren’s magazine. An related by 
a bee-keeper laid the foundation for a twenty- 


nic e 


five-hundred-word story that brought 


little check 


I’m always 


from a paper for girls 
friends, 


eked out 


listening to my 
they've furnished data that has 
expense account admirabl 
FrRanconta, N I 

My fountain pen v was in 


the country and there was no ink 


but | 
with me, and, taking al 


a ailable, 


happened to have an indelible pencil 
a half-inch of the 
lead from it, I dissolved it in 
The result 


corroding ink so satisfactory 1 


water and filled 


the pen. free-running, non- 


was a 


appearance 


and so economically that I have 


I. Jenkins. 


contrived 
used it ever since. A. 
Wash. 


SEATTLE 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.”’] 


Men (New York ) needs 
stories affecting the personal, every-day prob- 
lems of 


A SSOC iatic mn 


live upstanding young men — man- 
stuff fiction with purpose, right in principle 
and gripping 


moral 


reading, with a _non-preachy 
guff — stories 
readers 
athletic, 
and forceful ) can transpose themselves with 


theme, without gush or 


in which its 


‘ 


young men ( who are 
‘male men” of business, vigorous, 


the character and get an idea—an ideal—a 
conviction, which will serve them in their own 


life problems. Stories may run from 3,000 to 


10,000 words. Association Men does not want 


detective stories, mystery stories, sex, risqué, 


or snappy stories, juvenile athletic or college 
stories written for fourteen-year-olds, war 
stories, stories with women in the leading role, 


stories with foreign settings, or straightaway 


adventure stories. 


Holland's 
the market for a 


( Dallas, Texas ) is in 
limited 


Magazine 
amount of humor, 
and for some short stories and serials. 

The Epworth Herald ( Chicago ), although 


at present overstocked on short stories and 
ordinary articles, is looking for a good inter- 
esting serial for young people, containing from 
15,000 to 20,000 words. The magazine would 
also like a few good articles, with illustrations, 
about social or community-service enterprises. 


Brain Power ( New York) is planning to 
devote a page or two each month to humorous 
verse, paragraphs, and sketches. The depart- 
ment will lampoon institutions and people, but 
it must all be done in a good-natured way, and 
there 


casm. 


will be no room for bitterness or 
Nothing but 


wanted, but writers are invited to burlesque 


Sar- 


good, clean humor is 
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serious 


thinkers, contribute light essays on 
heavy subjects, and submit paragraphs relating 
to the humorous element that enters into the 
struggles of business and domestic life ‘and 
keeps people from taking themselves too seri- 
ously. 


The Canadian Boy (Banque Nationale 
3uilding, Ottawa, Canada ) is in the market 
for stories of about 2,000 words, particularly 
about out-of-door subjects and having the 
principles of the Canadian scout law running 
through them where possible. 


Stories may be 
humorous or of an 


adventurous type, but 
must be clean and wholesome, and free from 
exaggerated sensationalism. All manuscripts 
are read and attended to within one month of 
receipt, and one-half cent a word is paid on 
publication. 

The School Board Journal ( Milwaukee ) 
is constantly in the market for articles on gen- 
eral topics of school administration and super- 
vision, particularly the business basis of pub- 
lic school work. The magazine can also use 
a very limited amount of school-room humor 
and verses relating to school topics, as well us 
photographs of recent 


school buildings and 


of interesting school happenings. 


Dress (New York) is in 


good, 


Fashionable 


need of some short love 


stories, of 
The 
should not pertain to fashions, but should be 
of a type that will appeal to the readers of 
Fashionable Dress, and, of course, they 


from 5,000 to 7,000 words. stories 


must 
be clean stories in every respect. 

Today’s Housewife ( Cooperstown, N. Y. ) 
especially needs some humorous short stories, 
and some young love stories. 

Everywoman’s World ( Toronto ) 


love stories, of from 5,000 to 6,000 words, and 


Wants 


two- and three-part serials, of from 10,000 t 


20,000 words. 














The 
York ) 


stories and novelettes. 





editors of 


( Ne W 
short 


Breezy Stories 


are always avid seekers for 


Just now the magazine 
short stories of 


is particularly in need of 


about although 
the length usually preferred. 


run from 


6,000 words, 4,000 words is 


Novelettes may 
18,000 to 25,000 words. 


The title 








of the magazine is an indication of the type 
of story sought. 





Mrs. Alice F. Funken, 233 Evans avenue, 
Aurora, Illinois, is in the market for photo- 
graphs showing unusual window displays and 
interiors, unique arrangements of stock, effi- 
ciency devices, and other similar hints which 
can be worked into articles. 
Three dollars will be paid on acceptance for 


trade magazine 
each usable photograph, which must be clear, 
and at least five by six inches 
should 


Photographs 
be mailed in cardboard 


avoid crushing. 


containers, to 


Mae Adelle Markley, 136 F 
Washington, D. C 


force of 


street, S. E 


increase 


her 


correspondents, as 


.. desires to 
window display 
there are many cities in this country and Can- 
ada in which 


she is not Each 


should be on a 


represented. 
window display description 
separate slip of paper. made 
for all accepted material, and regular monthly 


order will kind of 


Payment will be 


follow if the right matter 


is supplied. 
The Popular Science Monthly (New York) 


wants some short articles, accompanied by 


clear photographs,-showing a human being do- 
When 


numbers 


ing something of a mechanical nature. 


new inventions are described, patent 


or copies of the patents should be sent 


The Physical Culture Magazine ( New 
York ) wants good physique photographs, both 
of men and women ; stunt photographs, show- 
ing feats of strength or agility, 


interesting 


or particularly 


new exercises and, especially, 


photographs of charming babies 


Capt. Billy’s Whiz Bar 
Magazine of Wit, Humor, and Filosophy ” -- 
published monthly at Robbinsdale, Minnesota, 


is in the market for 


“* America’s 


stories and 
jingles, not exceeding 300 words. The mar-- 


zine 


jests, jokes, 


is overloaded with poet 








Social Progress ( Chicago ) is overste 
with literary material, and will not be in the 
market again before next spri 

Frank G. Moorhead resigned as 


the Farm Journal ( Philadelphia ) August 1, 
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and has been succeeded by Arthur H. Jenkins. 
No immediate changes in the editorial policies 
are contemplated. 


The Independent has been merged in the 
Weekly Review ( New York ), and the issue 
for October 1 will appear as the Independent 
and the Weekly Review. Fabian Franklin and 
Harold DeWolf Fuller will continue as edi- 
tors, and Hamilton Holt will join the staff as 
consulting editor. 


The weekly Scientific American and the 
Scientific American Monthly will be combined 
in a new monthly Scientific American ( New 
York ), beginning with the November number. 


Farm and Fireside ( New York ) announces 
that the monthly prize offered for the best edi- 
torial submitted during 
been withdrawn. 


any one month has 


The Delineator ( New York ) will pay $500 
for an article written by a senior of any rec- 
ognized American woman’s college or co-edu- 
cational institution on “ How I Worked My 
Way Through College.” Articles must not ex- 
ceed 3,000 words and must be submitted 
anonymously through the office of the presi- 
dent or dean of the college which the student 
is attending. The 
February 15, 1922. 


competition will close 


Alfred E. Ross, 141 Clifton New 
Haven, Conn., offers a prize of fifty dollars 
for the best article on hunting and trapping 
in the state in the contestant 
Writers should give a description of the gen- 


street, 


which lives. 
eral physical geography of the state, with an 
account of its climate, natural resources, and 
industries, and definitely 
fur-bearing creatures are to be 


should state what 
found in the 
fields, woods, and streams, and also what other 
animals are to be 


found. will 


The 


Phe ytographs 


available. will close 


1922. 


also be 


March 1, 


contest 


l Brain Power (119 West Fortieth street, 


New York ) offers 


five prizes of $100 each for the 


a first prize of $500 and 
best stories 


which will show the turning point that leads to 


success — stories pulsing with the spirit of 
achievement, inspiring to any one who reads 
them — stories dealing with the problems of 
marriage as they stimulate or stifle the powers 
of achievement — stories telling what you 
would do if you had your life to live over 
again. The contest will close March 1, 1922. 
Acceptable stories not winning prizes will be 
paid for at space rates. 


The Knights of Columbus offer $7,500 in 
prizes in an American history contest. The 
first prize of $2,500 is for professors of his- 
tory in the colleges of the United States. Five 
other prizes of $1,000 each are offered (1 ) 
to school superintendents and teachers of the 
United States ; (2) the general public, in- 
cluding specialists in historical, sociological, 
economic, legal, political, diplomatic, and bio- 
graphical studies ; (3) students who have 
access to material in the universities, libraries, 
and archives of Canada, Mexico, Central, and 
South America, dealing with international 
relations of the Americas ; ( 4) students spe- 
cializing in American history, who have access 
to material in universities, libraries, and arch- 
ives overseas relating to the United States ; 
and (5 ) students in the colleges of the United 
States. Specimen periods and subject matter 
are : 1592-1763, European rivalries and colon- 
ial institutions, from the discovery of America 
to the Treaty of Paris ; colonial union, from 
the confederation of the colonies of New Eng- 
land for mutual defense to the articles of con- 
federation and perpetual union between the 
thirteen United States ; characteristics of the 
colonial charters ; commercial monopolies in 
the colonial period ; the American colonies, 
assets or liabilities ; “ Morning guns” of the 
sermons 
of the Protestant clergy ; diplomatic history 
of the Civil War ; and our diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia, China, and Japan. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten in English, fully 
annotated, include a complete bibliography so 
that sources may be investigated, and be lim- 
ited to 4,000 words. Manuscripts, signed with 
and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing author’s name and 
address, must be sent to the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Supreme Headquarters, New Haven, 


American Revolution ; election day 


an assumed name, 
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Conn. Awards will be made at the 1922 meet- 
ing of the Supreme Assembly of the Fourth 
Degree. 


The Fairchild Publishing Company, 8 East 
Thirteenth street, New York, announces a 
competition for ideas in advertising, text or 
drawing, or combination of text and drawing, 
for apparel and fabrics, as follows : Prizes of 
$100 each for ideas in advertising women’s 
apparel ; for ideas in advertising fabrics ; for 
ideas in advertising men’s apparel ; for ideas 
in advertising costume accessories ; and for 
ideas for advertising financial institutions. 
An additional prize of $100 will be awarded 
to the best idea submitted, and sixteen honor- 
ary prizes of twenty-five dollars each will be 
given. The contest will close November 21, 
and, if desired, the Fairchild Company will 
attempt to sell to the advertising profession 
the designs submitted, and act as an inter- 
mediary between the advertisers and the art- 
ists and writers who compete. Designs must 
be marked with names, addresses, and prices 
at which they may be sold. 


The Poet and Philosopher Magazine ( New 
York ) offers $40 for the best sonnet sub- 
mitted for its December number ; $10 for the 
second-best ; $5 each for the five third-best ; 
and $2 each for the twelve fourth-best son- 
nets. The subject of the sonnet must be some 
great American ; the sonnet must conform to 
the rules for the sonnet set forth in the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine, and the contest 
will close October 20. All poems which re- 
ceive honorable mention, but not 
receive prizes, will be published and paid for 


which do 


at usual rates. 


The Lyric West ( Los Angeles ) announces 
that it is now able to pay for manuscripts and 
will give five dollars a page for all accepted 
matter. The Lyric West also offers a prize of 
$100, to be called the “ Esther Yarnell” prize, 
for the best single poem, or group of poems, 
published before January 1. 


All manuscripts submitted in the Chicago 
Daily News $30,000 scenario contest must be 
sent to the Scenario Contest Editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, 15 N. Wells. street, 
Chicago, by midnight November 1, accom- 


panied by legal assignment to the News of all: 
copyrights of scenarios submitted. Manu- 
scripts must be in typewritten form or in 
legible handwriting on one side of the paper, 
and must not contain more than 5,000 words. 
Plain, human-interest stories told in simple 
language are what is wanted, and no manu- 
scripts will be returned. 


Charles G. Blanden, of Oak Park, Illinois, is 
the winner of the $100 prize offered by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce for the best 
words of a new Chicago song. A prize of 
$100 has been offered for a musical setting for 
the song, which is to be used in connection 
with the semi-centennial of the Chicago fire, 
October Mr. Blanden is the “Laura 
Blackburn” of the Chicago Tribune’s “ Line 
o’ Type” 


2-15. 


column. 


The prize of $100 for the best musical set- 
ting for the poem, “The Four Winds,” by 
Charles Luders, offered by the Swift & Co. 
Male Chorus, of Chicago, has been awarded 
to Franz C. Bornschein. 


The Berkshire Chamber Music 
$1,000, offered annually by Mrs. F. S. Cool- 
idge, has been awarded for this year to H. 
Waldo Warner, viola player of the London 
String Quartet. 


prize of 


The W. W. Kimball prize of $100 offered by 
the Chicago Madrigal Club has been awarded 
to Adolf Weidig for his setting of the poem, 
“Sing Again, My Heart,” by Samuel Richard 
Gaines. The composition willl be sung at the 
club’s concert, March 16, 1922. 


The Pulitzer scholarship of $1,500 for 1921, 
offered to the student of music in America 
deemed the most talented 
enable him to continue study with the advan- 


and deserving, to 


tage of European instruction, has been awarded 
to Foster Hankins, of North Carolina, for his 
“Symphony in F Minor.” 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best American 
novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
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ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500 twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 


stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer 
Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $s00 


’ 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by 
WRITER. 

The Mary 


erature, value to 


June 21, 1922. Particulars 
Crawshay Prize for 
£100, 


Particulars 


Rose 
offered annually by the Brit- 


ish Academy. 


Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered Eng 
land for the best work of imaginative literature ir 
English prose or poetry by an autho ler forty 


years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best essay on “ 
tions of Jews to Hygiene offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
November I, 19 


petition to close 


April Writer. 


Prize of $so offered by Telling Tales for the best 
lyrical poem submitted by November 1. Pa ilars 
in March Writer 

Ten prizes of $100 each offered by the True Story 


Magazine for the best true stories submitted during 
1921. 


Particulars in July 





e of $500 for the best story and prizes { $190 

or the five I xt est st Tie tre t ] SLC 

cess, contest closing Decembe Part s in 
Tuly Writer 

Peles: af seo Gulacns offered by ‘the ‘Tetbet Press 

Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by Tune 


1, 1922. Particulars in July Writer 


Two prizes, each of $200, offered by 


t] An can 


Historical Association — the Tustin Wins e for 
a monograph on American history, and tl Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on tl historv 


of the Eastern Hemisphere Particula Apr 


1920, WRITER 


Prize of $1,000 offered by the Am A ( 
f Commerce in Paris, for the best essay el 
atior n Economics, Relig : P { 


Prizes of $1,000, $<00 and $so — fF 6] Fra 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Econon Research 
for the best essays submitted during Particu 
lars in March WritTeER 

American Music Optimists’ prize of $ f the 
best quintet (piano and strings by a \r un 


composer 





t February Writer 
f ‘ Fe P 
er! t Ar Ca s ex 
tended to clos Dece Dart : , 
WRITER 
Berkshire Mus { ‘ 
ymposer of t ‘ 


Competition will close Nover Par- 
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15, 1922 WRITER. 
Prize of $50 


School of Music for the best composition for organ 


Particulars in July 


offered by the Depauw University 


submitted by 1. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 
Prize of $200 offered by the Matinee Musical Club 


of Philadelphia for a dramatic musical setting, or an 


January 


operetta, based on Longfellow’s poem, “ The Masque 


oO Pandora,” contest closing November 1. Par- 


ticulars in July Writer. 
Prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago North Shore 


Festival Association for an orchestral composition, 


contest closing Particulars in 


ver WRITER. 


January 1, 1922. Sep- 





Prizes of $15, $10, and $s for the best letters on 


* How I Earned My Musical Education,” offered by 


the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 





| ee sets prizes — five of $40, five of $20, 
five of $10 - ered by Contemporary Verse for 
bes rk it magazine during 921. Particular 





in peptember WRITER 
the World M. P. C 
song, “ Empty 


December 31. Particulars in 


Prize of $500 offered by orpora- 


tion for a second verse for the 
Arms contest closing 
Tuly WRITER. 
Prize of $400 for the best full-length play and prize 
of $100 for the 
offered by the 
Calif. 


Prize of $200 in 


best one-act play submitted by Octo- 


Community Theatre, Holly- 


Particulars in August WRITER. 


gold for the best pageant based 
osteopathy, offered by the 


Kirksville, Mo., 


1922. 


history of 
chool of Osteopathy, contest ex 


tended to end June 1, Particulars in July 
WRITER 

Prizes offered by the 
Humane Association, Albany, for the 
dealing with the trapping evil, contest extended to 
WRITER 


Prize of $100 offered by Grenville Kleiser for th 


$300 American 


aggregatin 
best 


essays 


end December 31. Particulars in June 


e 


best list of fifty prose similes selected from standard 


authors. Contest closes November 1. Particulars in 


Tuly Writer. 
prizes offered by Poetry 
printed in the magazine in the 


ng with that for September - 





group of poems by a citizen of 


poems by any 


and $100 for a poem or group of 


Lut without limitation. Particulars in April 
Wi R 
M thly prize f five 1 irs fo best criticisn f 
t] most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( forn 
Little Story Magazine ) Philadelphia. Particulars 
i April Writer 
Honorarium of $50 for the most rito S piece 
f poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
19 Particulars in January WRITER 
M thly prizes offered by the Photo-I rn (B 
t photographs, un adv ed competit 
i eg ers competitio 
rs t tw lollars and one lolla T 
Everygirl’s Magaz f ly Wohe 
\ f 2 . } ¢ - 1 essavs 

















written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in Octobe: 
Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
riginal short stories by women, published each day 
Particulars in May Writer. 


—— Que 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Writing for the Movies. — “ Thousands 
of earnest men and women today are wasting 
precious time trying to break into the pictures 
by writing for them. They are trying. to 
break through a locked door. Ancther door 
Stands open to them just around the coriier, 
and they don’t know it, simply because they 
have n't noticed the tremendous revolution 
that is taking place in the motion-picture busi- 
ness.” 

This bit of advice to scenario writes comes 
from Professor Walter B. Pitkin of the 
school of journalism, Columbia un:versity 
Professor Pitkin has recently made a serious 
study of what’s going inside the picture 
studios of America. 

Writing synopses or scenarios directly for 
the motion-pictures is in the long run a waste 
of time, he asserts, and for three reasons : — 

1. To sell your stories to the “ movies”’ you 
must show fully their dramatic pictorial possi- 
bilities. This cannot be done in a _ skeletonized 
outline. If you hear any one denying this you 
may be sure that he knows nothing about story 
writing. A story idea must be written out to 
show its full values. 

2. It is so easy to dash off the incor 

idea of a “movie” plot in a hundred word 

that thousands of inexperienced writers are al 

ways doing it. “ Movie” editors receive about 
eight thousand such contributions every week 

It is humanly impossible for these editors to 

read all these manuscripts, much less judge 

them carefully. No more than one 

dred ever receives serious attention. 

anybody’s fault. The whole system 

3. It is commercially wasteful 

scenarios to the “ movies.” An 

good enough for the _ better 
good enough for a short story, and, 

can generally be sold to a magazine 

than a “movie” will give 

magazine it can later be 

the full story shows its 

sale to the “ movies” 

thermore, a story sent to 

certain to be read and cor 

The only exception to these remarks is the 
professional scenario writers employed by the 
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motion-picture companies. The existence of 
these highly trained experts within the 
studios is a natural result of the evolution of 
the “ movies.” It is their duty to take stories, 
novels, or plays which the companies have 
purchased and pick out the episodes that can 
be photographed, write explanatory titles, and 
generally arrange the material for screen pro- 
duction. 


When story writers attempt these arrange- 


-ments, or “continuity,” as it is called, they 


compete with these specialists. It is not 
worth doing. And the expert continuity writ- 
ers in general find that it is a waste of their 
time to try to invent plots or write stories. 
For one thing, they are too busy, and their 
mastery of continuity is no guarantee of their 
knowing anything at all about creative writ- 
ing. 

Let the story writer stick to his c.aft. If 
his work possesses motion-picture p..ssi! ilities 
the “movies” will find him out. The great- 
est need of the “movies” today is better 
creative art. This need our best story writers 
must and will supply. The best judges in the 
“movie” world today are all saying that yves- 
terday was the day of the star ; today is the 
day of the director and tomorrow will be the 
day of the author.— New York Tribune. 


The Responsibilities of The Novelist. — 
It is not here a question of the “ unarrived,” 
the “unpublished.” . .. The writers 
question are the successful ones who 
made a public and to whom some ten, twenty, 
or a hundred thousand people are pleased to 
listen. You may believe if vou choose that 
the novelist, of all workers, is independent — 
that he can write what he pleases, and that, 

11 . 


never * write 


certainly, certainly he shoul 


down to his readers’ — that 


he should never 
consult them at all. 

On the contrary, I believe i 1 be proved 
that the successful novelist shou be more 
than all others limited in the 
acter of his work ; more 
should be careful of wil 
than all others he should 
ence ; more than all 
the minister and the edit 
“his public” and wate! 
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ing carefully his every utterance, weighing 
with the most relentless precision his every 
statement ; in a word, possess a sense of his 
responsibilities. 

For the novel is the great expression of 
modern life. Each form of art has had its 
turn at reflecting and 
temporaneous thought. 
day of the novel. 


its con- 
Today is the 
In no other day and by no 
other vehicle is contemporaneous life so ade- 
quately expressed ; and the 
twenty-second century, 
striving to reconstruct 


expressing 


critics of the 
reviewing our times, 
our civilization, will 
look not to the painters, not to the architects 
nor dramatists, but to the novelists to find 
our idiosyncrasy. ; 

Today is the day of the novel. By this one 
does not mean that the novel is merely popu- 
lar. If the novel were not something more 
than a simple diversion, a means of whiling 
away a dull evening, a long railway journey, 
it would not, 
another day. 


believe me, remain in favor 

If the novel, then, is popular, it is popular 
with a reason, a vital, inherent reason ; that 
is to say, it is essential. Essential —to re- 
sume once more the proposition 


expresses 


because it 
modern life better than architec- 
ture, better than painting, better than poetry, 
better than music. . 

Because it is so all-powerful today, the 
people turn to him who wields this instrument 
with every degree of confidence. 
pect —and_ rightly — that 
commensurate 


They ex- 
results shall be 
with means. ; 

It is all very well to jeer at the People and 
at the People’s misunderstanding of the arts, 
but the fact is indisputable that no art. that 
is not in the end understood by the People can 
live or ever did live a single generation 

How necessary it becomes, then, for those 
who, by the simple art of writing, can invade 
the heart’s heart of thousands, whose novels 


are received with such measureless earnes:- 


ness —how necessary it becomes for those 


who wield such power to use it rightfully. Is 
it not expedient to act fairly? Is it 
Heaven's 


not, in 
name, essential that the 
hear, not a lie, but the Truth? 


People 


If the novel were not one of the most im 
portant factors of modern life ; if it were not 
the completest expression of our civilization - 


if its influence were not greater than all the 


pulpits, than all the newspapers between the- 
oceans, it would not be so important that its 
message should be true. 

But the novelist today is the one wino 
reaches the greatest audience. Right or 
wrong, the People turn to him the moment he 
speaks, and what he says they believe. . - . 

This being so, is it not difficult to under- 
stand how certain of these successful writers 
of fiction—these favored ones into whose 
hands the gods have placed the great bow of 
Ulysses —can look so frivolously upon their 
craft? 

The Pulpit, the Press, and the Novel — 
these indisputably are the great moulders of 
public opinion and public morals today ; 
but the Pulpit speaks but once a week ; 
the Press is read with lightning haste 
and the morning news is waste-paper by noon. 
But the novel goes into the home to stay. It 
is read word for word ; is talked about, dis- 
cussed ; its influence penetrates every chink 
and corner of the family. 

Yet novelists are not wanting who write 
think this is an un- 
founded accusation. I do not think it ask- 
ing too much of credulity. This would not 
matter if they wrote the Truth ; but these 
gentlemen who are “in literature for their 
own pocket every time” have discovered that 
for the moment the People have confounded 
the Wrong with the Right, and prefer that 
which is a lie to that which is true. “ Very 
well, then,” say these gentlemen. “If they 
want a lie they shall have it”; and they give 
the People a lie in return for royalties. 

The surprising thing about this is that you 
and I and all the rest of us do not consider 
this as disreputable—do not yet realize that 
responsibilities. We 
editorial 


for money. I do not 


the novelist has con- 


demn an editor who sells his col- 
umns. and we revile the pulpit attainted of 
venality ; but the venal novelist — he whose 
influence is greater than either the Press or 
Pulpit —him we greet with a wink and the 
tongue in the cheek. 

This should not be s». 


protest should be 


Somewhere the 
and those of us 
who see the practice of this should 
bring home to ourselves the realization that 
the selling of one hundred and fifty thousand 
hooks is a serious business. The People have 
a right to the Truth as they have a right to 


raised, 
fraud 








life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It 
is not right that they be exploited and de- 
-ceived with false views of life, false char- 
acters, false sentiment, false morality, false 
history, false philosophy, false emotions, 
false heroism, false notions of self-sacrifice, 
false views of religion, of duty, of conduct, 
and of manners. 

The man who can address an audience of 
-one hundred and fifty thousand people who — 
unenlightened — believe what he says has a 
heavy duty to perform, and tremendous re- 
sponsibilities to shoulder ; and he should ad- 
dress himself to his task not with the flip- 
pancy of a catch-penny juggler at the county 
fair, but with earnestness, with soberness, 
with a sense of his limitations, and with all 
the abiding sincerity that by the favor and 
mercy of the gods may be his. —Frank 
Norris, in “The Responsibilities of the Novel- 
ist.” 

Astronomical Bulls of Authors.— Zane 
Grey’s astronomical bull in “The Man of the 
Forest,” wherein the new moon is observed 
rising in the east just after sunset, proves to 
have considerable company in books. Famil- 
iar as the moon and its phases are to all 
who have eyes, authors seem peculiarly liable 
to lack of sufficient power of observation to 
be able to place these phases in the proper 
quarters of the heavens at the right hour, or 
sufficient knowledge of simple lunar facts to 
avoid other errors. 

The -classic example, known to every 
amateur critic, is found in Coleridge’s lines 
in which the Ancient Mariner tells of : 

The horned Moon with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

Few who read that are so lost in the horror 
of the scene that they fail to catch the patent 
impossibility of the description. But most " 
those who have shuddered their way throug” 
Rider Haggard’s “King Solomon's Mines 
have passed right over the account in Chapter 
1X of a full moon rising in the west soon 
after sunset, thus : “The sun sank and the 
world was wreathed in shadows ; but not for 
long, for see, in the west there is a glow, then 
come rays of silver light, and at last the fuil 
and glorious moon lights up the plain.” 

Such a phenomenon is to be seen only on 
Mars. the inhabitants of which see one of the 

two Martian moons apparently rising in the 
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west and setting in the east, and on the planets 
Uranus and Neptune, which rotate from east 
to west with their satellites likewise pursuing 
a course contrary to that of ours. 

Baroness Orczy, in “ Petticoat Rule,” antici- 
pates Grey’s blunder in almost the same detail. 
In Chapter VIII she shows us “a fair cres- 
cent moon, chaste and cold,” rising on a June 
evening “far away to the east, beyond the 
grim outline of cedar and poplar trees.” 

It may be only a coincidence, but it is worth 
noting that all three of these moon-bewitched 
novelists — Grey, Haggard, and Orczy — are 
of the “best-seller” type, with all that the 
word implies. Whether Sir Rider Haggard 
or the Baroness Orczy ever pretended 15 
knowledge of the visible universe beyond 
walls I do not know, but as for Grey, if we 
are to believe his importunate press agents, he 
is an outdoor man simply steeped in nature. 
From various similar items observed in his 
books, however, I ha’ me doots. 

But what shall we say of Captain Marryat, 
veritable master mariner as he was, who 
wrote of a waning crescent moon seen in the 
early evening. With him this must have been 
a slip, for he certainly knew better. 

Not alone the moon, but the stars have been 
stumbling blocks to the writers of books. 
Charles Dickens out-Joshuaed Joshua when, 
in “Hard Times,” he commanded a star to 
stand still and made it idle in one spot for 
seven days and nights. In Chapter VI of 
Book III he pictured the suffering of a man 
who fell into a disused mine shaft, comforted 
during seven days and nights of pain by a 
beautiful star shining brightly 


down 
him, and unceasingly. 


upon 


What an accommodating star that was, thus 
to halt in its march across the heavens to bless 
the unfortunate Stephen ; and Stephen did 
not lack appreciation. “Often as I come to 
myself, and found it shining on me down there 
in my trouble, I thowt it were the star as 
guided to Our Savior’s home. I awmust think 
it be the very star.” 

When General Lew 


Wallace caused his 


Arab sheikh to name the horses of Ben Hur’s 
chariot team after stars, and the mother of the 
four after the star Mira, he failed to reflect 
that Mira, meaning “The Wonderful,” is a 
Latin and not an Arabic name, and that it was 
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not applied to the now celebrated variable in 
the constellation Cetus until 1,000 years alter 
sheikh red to his 


That bull was an astr 


the venerable had been gathe 


fathers onomical ana- 
} 

chronism. 

I ain 
onomical bulls 


It is to no literary picker of flaws that 


indebted for most of these astr 


in faction, but to a writer about the stars them 


John R. Kippax, whose book, 


selves, to 
Call of the 
cation, is an 


Stars.” though not a new 


eminently readable volume 
jokes 

the novelist 

Macom 


tronomers Ben 


Chronicle. 


cisco 
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u Yo 
1 Profitab!] 

by Frank 

\merican 

g2I 
stions making 
given by the edit 


p ractical sugge 
camera profitable are 
American Photography in little 
which will be of use both professional 
and to the amateur photographer. Mr. Fra- 
prie points out that the sale of photographs 
to publishers and editors of magazines 1s not 
means the only source ot proht tor the 
Then he about 
making and _ selling 
printing, and enlarging for 
old photographs and dague 
and sculpture ; photographing 
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buyers and their wants, followed by 
your-postage ” list ; 
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LImMeERI( 

Hert 

Philadelp] 

The limerick popular 
form of verse, and this collection of 135 suc 
cessful limericks will be rally welcomed. 
They are printed one to a with the 
lower two-thirds of each page blank so that 
owners .of the book have plenty of room in 

1ich to write or paste good limericks, not 
included, that come to their attention. Ed 
ward Lear, Gelett and Carolyn 
Wells are the author frequently rep- 
ré sented. but limericks 


gene 


page, 


credited to more 


than thirty sources, from Mother Goose to 
Life. The credits, however, are given by 
numbers in an ree ey - list of sources at 
the end of the book. It would be better if 
credit were given with each limerick, or in a 
numerical list showing at a glance by whom a 
limerick with a given number was written. 
[He BOLSHEVISM OF SEx. 
n By Fernand J. J. 
New York rhe 


Company. 1921 


Femininity and Femin- 
: Merckx. 207 pp. Paper. 
Higher Thought Publishing 


this book 
by decree of nature, and what 
her place is in society. The fitting destina- 
tion of women, the author concludes, is to be 
the true wives and mothers of men. The lat- 
ter part of the book condemns Feminism — 
in the women’s rights — which the 
author maintains tends toward the disruption 
of the family, the perversion of womanhood, 
and the enslavement of the woman, and is the 
Bolshevism of sex. 


The earlier chapters of discuss 


what woman is 


sense of 


F HE Pitcrims. By Waldo 
Paper. Hartiord, Conn.: 


Selden 
Hartford 
ess, Ig2l. 
\ work of permanent value is this mono- 
graph of Pratt’s, appropriately 
rinted at the time of the tercentenary celebra- 
tions of the coming of the Pilgrims in 1620, 
and treating of the Psalter they brought with 
them, prepared in Holland by Henry Ains- 
and published in Amsterdam in 1612, 
of much more intrinsic importance, 
Pratt says, than “ The Bay Psalm- 
which is much better known. The 
] ntroduction 1S tollowed by a com- 
rescript of the thirty-nine melodies 
he Ainsworth book contains, with har- 
versions of sixteen representative 
among them. 
H G WINDMILI 
Sta ier. 238 pp. h, 
{ ompany. 
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New 


Stories. By 
York : The 
reader of short stories in 
volume, the author says : 
exacting fellow, far more 
an a reader of novels, for the rea- 
son that your criticism follows a more cir- 
ribed tradition. It is always easier to 

an epicure of a small than of a ban- 
quet. A digested. You 
may enjoy it in derive satisfaction 
from the matter, or from the manner of tell- 
ing. but with the short story you require a 
bonne bouche. You have a arbitrary 
standard. When vou raise your eves from the 
last line vou through a most peculiar 
mental process. It all takes place in a few 
seconds. In a flash you see the shape and 
form and color, the application of the title, 
the point of the whole thing. You demand 
this, and you also demand to have your senses 
tickled hv some cunning solution, and to be 
soothed by something unexpected at the close. 
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Otherwise you turn away, a dissatisfied and 

disgruntled gourmet. Tomorrow you will dine 

elsewhere. The truth is your sense of tradi- 
tion has been outraged.” 

O. Henry (William Sidney Porter ). 
Alphonso Smith. 37 pp. Paper. 
The Martin & Hoyt Company. 1921. 
The biography of O. Henry prepared by 

Professor Smith for the Library of Southern 

Literature is printed separately in this pam- 

phlet with a frontispiece p-rtrait of Mr. Por- 

ter and three of his stories, selected as ex- 
amples of his work. The biography is No. 

277 in the series of Southern authors compiled 

under the supervision of Southern men of let- 


3y Charles 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


ters for the Library, the editor-in-chief of 
which is Edwin Anderson Alderman, Presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 
{[ Readers who the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals con- 
taining the articles mentioned in the 


send to 


following refer- 


ence list will confer a favor if they will mention THE 
WRITER.] 

Ten Years oF THE Yate Review. Wilbur Cross. 
Yale Review for October. 

On tHe WritinG oF Novets. Sir Harry Johnston. 
Yale Review for October. 

Dante. Benedetto Croce. Yale Review for Octo- 
ber. 

From Prurarcn To Srracuey. Wilbur Cross. 
Yale Review for October. 

Tue Fatt or tHe Curtain ( Endings — Happy 
and Unhappy ). Chauncey B,. Tincker. Yate Review 
for October. 

SHaksPere Apart. Tucker Brooks. Yale Review 
for October. 

“Hap I tHe Pen or a G. P. R. James.” Kath- 
erine Fullerton Gerould. Harper’s Magazine for 
October. 

Tue Famity Macazine. Henry Seidel Canby. 
North American Review for October. 

Some Impressions OF My Extpers—G. K. Ches- 
terton. St. John Ervine. North American Review 
for October. 

Joun Synce anp His Otp Frencn Farce. Gert- 
rude Schoepperle. North American Review for 


October. 


THomas Moore. Raymond Mortimer. Dial for 
October. 

My Frrenp Joun Burrovucnus. Hamlin Garland. 
Century for September. 

fue Poor Otp EnctisH Lanovuace. Meredith 
Nicholson. Scribner’s for September. 

fue Unpvusiisnep. The Point of View, in Scrib- 


ner’s for September. 


ue Feminine Nuisance Repties. Erances Noyes 


Hart. Bookman for September. 
fue Heartseat oF Dante. Illustrated. Re 
Newell Dwight Hillis. Mentor f September. 
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Chatterton ). With portrait. 
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portrait. Nyson. Canadian 
VERLAINE 
portrait. 


Has Done 
Current 
MUTTERINGS 


FOR 
Opinion 
IN 
portrait of Charles J, 
Yr September. ; 
West. 


September. 


Fre 
for 
SOUTHERN I 


eR - 
REBECCA With portrait. Curret 
for 

DIFFERENCE BErtween INTELLECTI 
TIONAL LANGUAGE. Current Opinion f 
Doers Accent ALONE DETERMINE 
ENGLIisH Verse? F. L. Schmidt. Po 
pher for 

I 


LESSONS 


September. 


IN Poetry. Poet and P! 
September. 


Joun Burrovens, 
Wilkins. 


CsF 


With portrait, 
Everygirl’s Magazine for Si 
H. His House 

kseller and Newsdealer for Septer 
INTERVIEW WITH 


YRGE DORAN AND 
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Str Hatt Caine. 


Orton and Ni 


lewson. Bookseller 
Sept 


ApDotpH S&S. 
Oswald 


ember 1. 

OcHS AND 

Villard. 
\MERICAN 

Carl Van 


THE New Y 
Nation for Ai 

NOVELISTS 
Doren. 


Garrison 
CONTEMPORARY 
Herrick. 


How ro 
] Companion 
Women 
September 3. 


OF 
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OF IN NEWSPAPER VW 


Estate for 
WRITERS 


ReyEcTeED Manuscripts. | 


\RT 
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ge 


September 3. 


AND BUSINESS 


IN Boox Jack 


for September 1o. 
SHAKSPERE’S INFLUENCE 
Face. With portrait. 


Courier for 


IN M 


Clarence 
September 15. 
Music. With 


Courier for 
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NEWS AND NOTES, 
Jean the French 
thinks that the novel of tomorrow \ 
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novel, combining 
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A fund is being raisea to turn into a per- 
manent museum the home of the poet Keats in 
Hempstead. American contributions are said 
to be more than twice those of the British. 


A movement to endow the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, an undertaking to perpetuate 
the ideals of the former President, and to 
grant Woodrow Wilson Awards for “ meri- 
torious service to democracy, public welfare, 
liberal thought, or peace through justice,” 
which shall have the international significance 
of the Nobel prizes, has been formed in New 
York. The Foundation is to be nation-wide, 
and it is proposed to set aside a period in Oc- 
tober when subscriptions will be received. A 
group of widely known writers and magazine 
editors are serving on the committee, and Na- 
tional headquarters have been opened at 150 
Nassau street, New York, with Hamilton Holt 
in charge. 

Germany has resumed the payment of 
royalty to American authors and composers. 

Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen, D. D., was 
married to Miss Nelle Lange Campbell Sep- 
tember 14. 

A “Handbook for Newspaper Workers,” by 
Grant Milnor Hyde, associate professor of 
journalism in the University of Wisconsin, is 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Writing of History,” by Fred Mor- 
row Fling, is published by the Yale University 


Press. 


“Contemporary British Literature,” by John 


Matthews Manly and Edith Rickert ( Har- 
court, Brace, & Co.), gives a list of British 
writers of novels, short stories, and poetry, 
with a brief biographical statement of each 
author, a full list of books and articles deal- 
ing with each writer, and dates of publication. 

“Essays on Books,” by A. Clutton-Brock 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), consists of critical 
essays upon such subjects as Shakspere’s Son- 
nets, Dickens, Donne’s Sermons, Dostoevsky, 
and Keats, first published in the literary sup- 
plement to the London Times. 

A “Life of Goethe,” by P. Hume Brown, 
with a prefatory note by Viscount Haldane, 
is published in two volumes by Henry Holt 


& Co. 


A life of “Albion W. Tourgee,” by R. F. 
Dibble, is published by Lemcke & Bueschner 
( New York ). 

“The Poetry of John Dryden,” by Marx 
Van Doren, is published by Harcourt, Brace, 
& Co. 

A “ Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial Eng- 
lish,” abridged from the seven-volume work, 
entitled “Slang and Its Analogues,” by John 
S. Farmer and W. E. Henley, is published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“A Short History of the English Drama,” 
by Benjamin Brawley, giving an outline from 
the earliest miracle plays to the contemporary 
dramatists, is published by Harcourt, Brace, 
& Co. 

Writers of children’s books might gain use- 
ful hints from “ The Teacher’s Word Book,” 
by Professor Edward L. Thorndike ( Colum- 
bia University Press), which contains an 
alphabetical list of the ten thousand words 
found to occur most widely in a count of 
about 625,000 words from literature for chil- 
dren. 

The sale of McClure’s Magazine, which was 
to have taken place September 26, has been 
delayed, because of a warning from S. S. Mc- 
Clure against the further use of his name in 
connection with the magazine. Mr. McClure 
has notified all concerned that he reserves full 
liberty with respect to his name and activities 
in the publishing field, and cancels all prior 
covenants. The assets of McClure’s were esti- 
mated by Myles A. Walsh, the receiver, as fol- 
lows: “Due from American News Co., 
$20,000 ; from publishers, $5,000 ; from sub- 
scriptions, $2,500 ; advertising, $30,000 ; prop- 
erty valuation, $25,000 ; manuscripts and other 
material on hand, $40,000 ; outstanding ac- 
counts, $20,000 to $25,000; notes, $10,000; due 
from advertisers in September issue, $5,000.” 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron died recently at Shep- 
perton, England. 

Grace Carew Sheldon died in Buffalo, N. 
Y., August 20, aged sixty-six. 

Henry Austin Dobson died at Ealing, Eng- 
land, September 2, aged seventy-one. 

Amos Kidder Fiske died in Cambridge, 
Mass., September 18, aged seventy-nine. 





